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no communication with them at all for some 
time. I have frequently considered since, that 
it was a favor that my lot was cast in a place 
where I had no outward dependence to lean 
upon. In religious meetings, as well as out 
of them, my single concern was to feel after the 
‘influences of the Holy Spirit in my own 
heart.’” Another anonymous writer on this 
subject says: “Our meetings were primarily 
meetings for worship—of which silence was 
the most fitting basis—in which each soul 
present might enjoy communion with its 
Creator, and receive from his hand the sup- 
plies which He was pleased to impart—wait- 
ing till the Holy Spirit constrained to vocal 
utterance.” 

John Griffith, who, as a writer, is so full 
and clear in relation to ministry, declares: 
‘‘It became indisputably clear to my under- 
standing, that it is impossible to administer, 
in a feeling, effectual manner, to people’s 
several states, unless we are baptized there- 
into. Well adapted words, and sound doc- 
trine, as to the external appearance, may, 
without much difficulty be attained; seeing 
we have the Holy Scriptures, and many other 
good books containing the principles of Trath, 
and the Christian experience of the Lord’s 
people ; yet all this, delivered with the tongue 
of men or angels, will prove an empty fruitless 
sound without the power and demonstration 
of the Spirit of Christ, who enables his upright- 
hearted ministers to search all things, yea, 
the hidden mystery of iniquity, as well as the 
deep things of God, even as he led his prophet 
Ezekiel to look through the hole in the wall, 
that the most secret abomination may be 
brought to light and testified against.” Bear- 
ing on the same subject are the following 
testimonies: —“It is very important that 
ministers should be strengthened to refuse 
the demand of the itching ears for words, 
when nothing is committed to them to deliver, 
by I might feel myself perfectly redeemed.” |and equally so, that they deliver faithfully 
It is recorded of Daniel Wheeler, that “The|what is given them, even though it may be 
little meeting which he attended in the early | disagreeable truths, to those to whom it is ad- 
part of his religious course, that of Hands-|dressed.” ‘‘ Friends in general are fearful of 
worth Woodhouse, was usually held in silence;|having much said, unless it be under a good 
and he has often been known to refer to some | deal of religious feeling, lest it should be more 
of those solemn seasons, as times of peculiar|in the form than in the power of the Lord.” 
instruction to his mind; in which the power|“ With regard to the nature of the religious 
of the Lord was sensibly felt, and his Truth|discourses in our meetings, I would observe 
revealed.” And again D. W. testifies: “It is|that even a powerful and living address, 
indispensable, in order to the performance of|whether longer or shorter, requires a listen- 
true spiritual worship, to wait in reverential|ing and teachable spirit, on the part of the 
silence for the renewal of that strength, which | hearers, to be of'any profit.” 
is mighty through God to the casting down| Until a comparatively recent, period it has 
imaginations, and every high thing that ex-|not been an unusual thing for miaisters in 
alteth itself against the knowledge of God,—|our Society to have their mouths closed for a 
to the “ bringing into captivity every thought|longer or shorter period. Thus Job Scott 
to the obedience of Christ,” even to the obedi-| writes: ‘‘ The eleven first meetings I was at, 
ence of the Spirit of Truth in our hearts,jafter 1 left this city (Philadelphia), I was 
without which none can worship God in Spirit|shut up in profound silence, except a few 
and in Truth.” Stephen Grellet in his me-| words at the close of the first. Trying was 
moirs sets forth: “I continued diligently to 
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On the subject of silent meetings, Robert 
Barclay writes: ‘‘God causes the inward life 
the more to abound, when his children as- 
semble themselves diligently together to wait 
upon Him; so that, as iron sharpeneth iron, 
the seeing of the faces of one another, when 
both are inwardly gathered unto the Life, 
giveth occasion for the Life secretly to rise, 
and to pass from vessel to vessel. And as 
many candles lighted, and put in one place, 
do greatly augment the light, and make it 
more to shine forth ; so, when many are gath- 
ered together into the same Life, there is 
more of the glory of God, and his power ap- 
pears to the refreshment of each individual ; 
for that he partakes not only of the Light 
and Life raised in himself, but in all the rest. 
And therefore Christ hath particularly pro- 
mised a blessing to such as assemble in his 
name, seeing He will be in the midst of them.” 
And again, in the language of R. B., “ When 
I came into the silent assemblies of God’s 
people, I felt a secret power among them, which 
touched my heart; and as I gave way unto it, 
1 found the evil weakening in me, and the 
good raised up; and so I became knit and 
united unto them, hungering more and more 
after the increase of this power and life, where- 
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patience, but I find we have much to learn, 
even after we think we have learned much.” 
And again : “ What will come next is beyond 
my shortsighted ken; for [ thought my 
eleven days’ captivity, mentioned in a former 
letter, was near the utmost I had to expect. 
But, alas! I was not many days liberated 
from that till I was plunged again, so as not 
to be able to open my mouth. in a meeting 
for worship, from the 9th of 11th month till 
yesterday the 30th [of the same], being quite 
shut up in fifteen public meetings and divers 
meetings for church affairs.” He adds, “I 
suppose I am a wonder to many, but my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. I[ 
could no more utter words with peace in these 
meetings than I can at other times keep 
silence with peace.” It is stated that Sarah 
Harrison, throughout her visit to America, 
felt a great care not to minister to itching 
ears, but would rather travel on in silence and 
sorrow, than speak inser the clear re- 
quiring of duty.” ave the statement, 
that Nicholas W. hile in England, was 
for a long time a silent, suffering tra- 
vail of spirit, and for perhaps months, did not 
open his mouth in the ministry. Richard 
Jordan thus wrote to his wife from Falmouth, 
Great Britain, in 1802:—“I arrived here yes- 
terday, after having attended sundry exercis- 
ing meetings, some in course, and some ap- 
pointed ; but in most of them I have had to 
wade through wholly in silence. * * Thisis 
sometimes mortifying to the creature, especi- 
ally in appointed meetings; but alas! what 
can we do; when He who hath the keys of 
David is pleased to shut, who can dare at- 
tempt to open? This would not be minister- 
ing in the ability which He only giveth ;” and, 
he subjoins, “1 fully believe that attempts of 
this sort, is the reason of so much lifeless min- 
istry prevailing in the world (even amongst 
us as well as other people), which I believe, 
seldom ( ) either opens the understand- 
ing or 8 the judgment. * * Itis 
only by t eath of life from God, that man 
becomes a living soal, and it is only by the 
renewing of it in our souls that we are en- 
abled to offer acceptable offerings unto him.” 
Joseph Whitall, in early life a student of law 
and afterwards a worthy and valuable minis- 
ter (for an account of him, see Book of Me- 
morials, 1879 edition, pp. 286, 296) was quite 
infrequent in his religioas communications: 
so much so that the late Samuel Bettle, of 
Philadelphia, once said familiarly to him, that 
“if he would let him know when he was going 
to preach, he would ride down to Woodbury 
to hear him.” Our late beloved friend, Wil- 
liam Evans, under date of Ninth month 8tb, 
1846, writes: “I have passed most of our meet- 
ings for months in silence; and not unfre- 
quently without much evidence of the stir- 
rings of Divine life, and the mantle of sorrow 






this dispensation; but in it I learned much|jand mourning has been the covering of my 
attend meetings, which were held in silence.| patience. I thought I knew before what it was | spirit.” 


And again, Eleventh mo. 7th, 1853: 


Very few persons assembled there, and I had to suffer and want, and also something of true | For many days I have been shut up, and all 
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ability to preach the gospel has been with- 
drawn, as though I should never again be 
called into the work. I have been almost 
destitute of any sense of the quickening power; 
and I saw that no former openings or favors 
would give the least ability or authority to 
put forth a hand in this solemn and weighty 
work.” Lastly, in the recently published 
“ Letters and Memoranda of Mary M. Shep- 
pard” is the note, that her cousin, John Miller, 
who was an acknowledged minister of the 


the most favorable spot on which to observe 
the Opposition of Mars, the first step was to 
obtain permission from the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty to go there. This permission was 
readily granted, through the kind interven- 
tion of the Astronomer Royal; and not only 
that, but, what was of immense importance 
to me, the accommodation usually accorded 
to a married officer was provided for us. Our 
official letter also contained the promise of 
assistance in erecting the Observatory, a blue- 


meeting to which she belonged, “spoke to us|jacket for night-watch, and a gracious per- 


to-day, after perhaps two years’ silence.”’ 
These humiliating experiences of the gifted 
and the good might be greatly multiplied ; 
but enough has been given to show that ser- 
vants and handmaidens have, in pure depend- 
ence for the exercise of their gifts, not unfre- 
quently been brought to the acknowledgment 
of David: “All my springs are in Thee.” 
That at times the Beloved of their souls, for 
the trial of their faith, has so withdrawn him- 
self, so become to them as ‘‘a spring shut up, 
a fountain sealed,” that like the spouse in the 
canticles, they had oft to mourn his absence, 
and to wait “until the day break and the 
shadows flee away,’’ before He returned unto 
them, whose ‘“‘ name” ever was and is to all 
his faithful ones, as “ ointment poured forth.” 


“For The Friend.” 
Six Months in Ascension. 


a Portuguese navigat 1501, and was so 
called because it was ighted on Ascen- 
sion Day. It is one of the peaks of a sub- 
marine volcanic ridge which separates the 
northern and southern basins of the Atlantic, 
and is situated 8° S. of the equator, and about 
midway between the coasts of Africa and 
South America. It is one of the most isolated 
islands in the world, and has no land nearer 
than St. Helena, which lies 800 miles to the 
south-east. 

It is doubtless the apex of a great volcanic 
upheaval, though there is no record of recent 
disturbance on it. Its general form is a tri- 
angle, each side of which is about seven miles 
in length. Round the shores are black and 
rugged streams of basaltic lava, many of which 
can be traced to points of eruption at the base 
of Green Mountain—a great mass of trachyte 
2,870 feet high, near the centre of the island 


a page 60.) 
Ascension was di in by Juan de Nova, 


volcanic origin except the acc 
coral and shell sand in the small bays. 

“ Portuguese and French alike passed the 
untempting isle. No nation coveted its bar- 
ren shores, until the British lion stretched 
out a paw in 1815 and gathered it into his 
heap of treasures. Napoleon had then been 
sent to St. Helena, and we dared not leave 
such a vantage point open to the enemy; so 
the British flag was planted on yet another 
spot of the globe, and Ascension became, to 
all intents and purposes, a man-of-war guard- 
ing Napoleon at St. Helena. Though there 
is now no Napoleon to guard, we still keep 
possession of Ascension, for no other reason, 
that I can see, than that we do not wish any- 
body else to have it.” 

“The government of Ascension is unique. 
No other land in the world is ruled by the 
same laws, and my husband and I are the 
only civilians that have ever been subject to 
them. When David decided on this island as 


—or to numerous little red-col ills that 
seem to be piles of cinders. HE ing is of 


mission to buy meat. Without this letter, we 
could no more have landed on Ascension than 
we could have boarded a line-of-battle ship.” 

“ Indeed, in the Naval Gazette, the popula- 
tion of Ascension will be found under the 
heading ‘Crew of the Flora Tender;’ and 
service here does not mean half-pay to the 
naval officer, but counts for active service 
afloat. Ascension acquired the name of the 
‘Flora Tender,’ I believe, at the time that 
H.M.S. Flora was anchored there, and when 
the island of course provided her supplies. 
Now the Flora is stationed at the Cape for 
better anchorage, but her ‘ Tender’ still stands 
firm in mid Atlantic, and never drags her an- 
chors as the Flora once did alongside of her. 

“Tt was late in life for us to go to sea, but 
we very soon dropped into sailor-like ways, 
and by-and-by we adopted even the language 
of Jack. <A kitchen was not a kitchen here, 
but a ‘ galley ;’ the pantry became a ‘locker ;’| 
our floors and tables were no longer scrubbed, 
but ‘ swabbed out ;’ and dinner had not to be 
cooked but to be got ‘under-weigh.’” 

One gallon of water a day for all parposes 
was all that was allowed, and this scarcity, 
our author says, ‘‘ was at first very difficult 
to take into account in household expendi- 
ture; and my surprise was great when, on 
the first morning I sent some linen to be 
washed, ‘Sam,’ our handsome Krooman, re- 
turned to say that I had forgotten to send the 
water. This was truly an extra thought to! 
the bouse-wife; and in many ways the first 
days of housekeeping on Ascension were 
rather bewildering. But by-and-by light ap- 
peared through the wood, and I found that 
once started on the proper routine, the road 
was not so rough after all. 

“ By careful management and a plentiful 
use of salt-water whenever it was practicable, 
we could eke out our scant allowance of fresh 
water to a sufficiency ; and this novel poverty 
enabled me to make two valuable discoveries 


| 


lations of|in culinary art, viz., that fish and potatoes are 


better when boiled in salt water than in fresh. 
We soon got accustomed to tinned milk and 
vegetables ; and when the rollers disappeared, 
we found ourselves by no means dependent 
on the scanty meat rations, for the fish here 
was as good and plentiful as it had been at 
St. Helena. And then there was the turtle! 

‘‘A turtle was killed once a week, and our 
share of the booty generally provided us with 
sufficient to make a turtle-steak pie, besides a 
slice of fin for soup. The steaks were excel- 
lent, stewed ‘or baked, but they could not 
stand the ordeal of a gridiron. Cooked over 
the fire, the meat became hard and juiceless, 
almost as bad as an Ascension beef-steak. 
With the fin, and taking care not to omit the 
‘calipash,’ and ‘calipee’ we made delicious 
soup, when we could spare water for it; but 
some weeks we had to pay the price of a little 
extra extravagance in the precious fluid, by 
being deprived of our soup. Then, with sad 


hearts, we stewed the fin, and it made a pala. 
table if not a pretty dish. 

“ Verily, all one’s pre-conceived ideas of the 
relative values of things were here turned up. 
side down. Water carefully measured and 
treasured, potatoes 4d. per lb., occasionally 
cabbages from St. Helena knocked down by 
auction at ls. 6d. each, milk priceless, and 
turtle soup fur nothing. It was very difficult 
to comprehend at first, and I suffered mach 
from al:ernate feelings of stinginess and prodi- 
gality before being able fo master this new 
domestic economy; but after the first feelings 
of bewilderment were over, the novelty was 
delightful.” 

These turtles are kept in “ two large stone. 
built enclosures, into which the sea flows 
freely through narrow sluices. Here I saw 
more than a hundred huge creatures, looking 
like monsters of a bygone age. At first sight 
these dark masses, just showing above water, 
might be mistaken for slimy, seaweed-covered 
rocks, till one of them slowly moves—places 
a finny foot on the top of the ‘ black ting’ 
next to it, and rears aloft an ungainly head, 
showing a breast of leathery, shrivelled skin, 
speckled and streaked with a motley of yellow, 
green, brown and red. Those we saw were 
certainly of ample size, each animal weighing 
from five to six hundred weight; but they 
take a long time to acquire this weight, and 
the full-grown ones are said to be a hundred 
years old. 

*“T do not know how this conclusion is 
arrived at, for the young turtle are seldom, if 
ever, seen from the time that they make their 
way into the water, straight from the egg, 
until they return again to land, at full growth 
and maturity; to deposit their eggs; but they 
are certainly slow-moving, slow-living, slow- 
growing animals.” ‘ 

‘One of the many curious facts connected 
with the turtle is, that no males are ever seen. 
The females are captured when they come to 
lay their eggs on the little sandy beaches that 
run here and there into the rocky coast of 
Ascension. At North-east Bay, South-west 
Bay, Dead Man’s Beach, &c., there are men 
stationed during the turtle season, from Christ- 
mas to midsummer, to watch for the unwary 
turtle as she scrambles up, about a hundred 
yards above high-water mark, to deposit her 
eggs. Here she digs three or four nests for 
herself, one after the other, eight to ten feet 
across by about two feet deep. In these she 
lays often three hundred eggs in a season ; 
forty or fifty in each ; and leaving them to in- 
cubate in the hot sand, a two months’ process, 
she makes for the water again.” 

(To be continued.) 


General Harrison and Total Abstinence.— 
When General Harrison was running for the 
Presidency, he stopped at the old Washington 
House in Chester fur dinner. After dinner 
was served, it was noticed that the General 
pledged his toast in water, and one of the 
gentlemen from New York in offering another 
said, “General, will you not favor me by drink- 
ing a glass of wine.” The General refused in 
a very geatlemanly manner. Again he was 
urged to join ina glass of wine. This was 
too much. He rose from the table, bis tall 
form erect, and in the most dignified manner 
replied: ‘‘Gentlemen, I have refused twice to 
partake of the wine-cup. That should have 
been sufficient. Though you press the cup 
to my lips, not a drop shall pass the portals. 
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I made a resolve when I started in life that I}towards Tunessassa, called at John Snider's, 
would avoid strong drink, and I have never|had an opportunity with his sick daughter, 
broken it. 
young men who graduated, and the other/to Tunessassa that night. 17th. Fifth-day. 
sixteen fill drunkards’ graves—all through |Sat meeting with the family and some Indian 
the pernicious babit of wine drinking. LI owe/children, and in the afternoon visited some 
all my health, happiness and prosperity to|Indians in the neighborhood of Cold Spring. 
that resolution. Will you urge me now ?”—|I think the opportunities were favored ones. 
Christian Statesman, Returned to Tunessassa about sunset, and 

iuiieaitinn idan after supper received a telegraph requesting 


Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. |™° t° Feturn home on account of the indis- 





2d mo. 26th. Our Preparative Meeting held 
to day ; a pretty comfortable meeting; a mer- 


I am one of a class of seventeen|N. E.’s wife; made two other calls and got|ciful continuation of unmerited favor and 


cause for gratitude—may I not be like the 
unfruitfal fig tree. 

3d mo. 2d. Visited a member on account 
of a difference between him and another. 
Although very unworthy, I think I was 
favored with help to labor. May the praise 
be to Him who is the strength of his people. 

3d mo. 4th. Got liberty of the Monthly 


(Continued from page 59.) 
Tunessassa, 12th mo. 24th, 1855. 

Dear friend Joseph Elkinton,—Thou hast 
reason to think it strange that I have not 
written more frequently; it has not been 
caused by any change of feeling towards thee. 
* * T have felt some hesitation in writing, 
feeling cautious of expressing anything in re- 
gard to my remaining here for a time or 
leaving. I desire to know what is right io 
this matter, and be enabled to do it, not hav- 
ing a will of my own in it. I think it neces- 
sary to attend to the right time for returning, 
as well as leaving home. Itis safest and best 
to submit this to Him, whose right it is to 
direct us in all our movements, * * * 
have been out some amongst the Indians, but 
not quite so much as I wished to be. The 
Indians have been kind, and the time for the 


most part, pleasantly spent; my way seems | 


to be made easy, and I have cause to be thank 
ful for it. I know of no particular cause for dis- 
couragement, except the careless, idle habits 
they are indulging in; I have spoken freely 
to them on the subject, and they seemed to 
accept it as an act of kindness. I think the 
way for further labor amongst the Indians is 
not shut against “ Friends,”” I would be glad 
to hear of your getting some suitable Friend 
to come out and assist in carrying out the con- 
cern of our Yearly Meeting. * * * That 
we may be preserved from doing any thing 
that would bring reproach upon the Society, 
or obstruct or close up the way of carrying 
out this religious concern, is my sincere de- 
sire, and that our lives and conversation may 
savor of the sweet and precious spirit of the 
Great Head of the Church. 
Thy friend, 
EsEenezer Wort. 


Under date of 2d mo. 4th, 1857, our friend 
wrote as follows, viz: “I think I feel a liberty 
to note down some little account of the deal- 
ings of a kind and merciful Providence with 
me, a poor unworthy sioner. Oh! that these 
favors may always be remembered with feel- 
ings of gratitude to the Giver of all good.” 

(On the) 10th of 7th mo. 1856, I left home 
to accompany J. W. on a (religious) visit to 
Friends at Tunessassa and the Indians resid- 
ing on the Allegheny and Cornplanter’s reser- 


vation. Brother P—— took me to West'fig tree? Oh it is a solemn thing to trifle|eration 


position of brother Paschal; left about half} Meeting to accompany Samuel Cope on a visit 
past one, and took the morning train at Little|to the members and attenders of Robeson 
| Valley for home. I experienced a good déal| Monthly Meeting. * * * Retarned home 
of anxiety in the forepart of the night, after-|(from the family visits) on the 9th, with 


“|for which I felt thankful. 


wards became more calm and easy. 18th. 
Got to Philadelphia about half past 11 that 
night; was met by J. E., Jr., who informed 
me my brother was more comfortable ; very 
pleasant news to me; staid in Philadelphia 
over night. 19th. Was met by brother J 
at West Chester, who brought me home. I 
was glad to find Paschal much improved ; he 
continued to grow better (until) the 27th, 
(became) able to walk some in his room. 
(The disease) began to have the appearance 
of erysipelas. On the Ist of 8th mo. he was 
quite drowsy, rational when awake. On the 
2d less drowsy, and I think enjoyed the com- 
pany of the family—father and mother, his 
brothers and sister being with him. To me 
it was a favored time, not soon to be forgotten, 
I think he was 
much favored on his sick bed; at one time he 
expressed there was none but the Great Phy- 
sician could help him. At another, his only 





peaceful, comfortable feelings. 

19th. Went to Philadelphia to attend the 
meeting of the Indian Committee ; attended 
the meeting for worship held in the Arch St. 
meeting-house —a comfortable one to me. 
Great are the favors and long-sufferings of a 
kind and merciful Providence to me, a poor 
unwortby creature. 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend” 

To the Junior Members of the Society of Friends. 
I suppose there are not a few of the younger 
members of this Yearly Meeting, who are sin- 
cerely attached to the doctrines of Friends, 
and who recognize in them as close an ap- 
proximation to real, practical Christianity, as 
can be found in any religious body. I also 
| suppose that many, while acknowledging this, 
and-respecting those who upbold the princi- 
| ples of the Society, are at the same time un- 





hope was in Heaven; that he had passed |faithful in the performance of the duties 


through a hard struggle, but then felt pretty 
comfortable. He died the evening of the 4th 
of 8th month, 1856, about which time there 
was a solemn, quiet, comfortable feeling in 
his room. 

(1857,) 2d mo. 17th. I have often thought 
of my deceased brother (since he has been 
taken from us). When I have looked at the 
seat where he used to sit in our meetings left 
vacant, it has been productive of solemn feel- 
ings. It ought to serve as a warning to my- 
self and others to endeavor to be prepared for 
the change. I have been favored the past 


which devolve upon them individually as 
members thereof. This condition among the 
young, is probably in many cases the result 
of indifference ; in others it is caused by edu- 
cation, or possibly by diffidence; while in 
many the love of gaiety and youthful plea- 
sures, directly leads them from a life dedicated 
to the service of Him to whom they owe all 
their many blessings. 

It is a very noticeable fact, that some of 
our young Friends attend only the First-day 
morning meetings; that their conduct and 
conversation are not consistent with the prin- 


winter with many sweet and previous seasons,| ciples of Friends; and that they manifest a 
often in the night when lying on my bed.\lukewarmness in religion which cannot fail 
These unmerited favors ought to be cause for|to- produce concern in the minds of those 
love, gratitude and humility. Oh! my short-/truly interested in their welfare. On looking 
comings, may there be an improvement in|around, I see many of my own youthfal age, 
time to come. May I remember, if I should| who do not give evidence that they love the 
be spared to read this, the great favors that|truths handed down to them by their an- 
have in unmerited mercy been bestowed upon|cestors. Very soon the fathers and mothers 
me. May the solemn enquiry be made, how| who have contended most earnestly for the 


is it with thee, oh! my soul! art thou living 
a life of obedience to thy Divine Master, or 
art thou living as thou lists in the world, and 
thy situatidn comparable to the unfraitful 


faith in their day, will be called upon to ex- 
|change the'r earthly crosses for heavenly 
crowns; a’.d the burdens that they relinquish 
will then have to be borne by the rising gen- 
Are the latter willing, and are they 


Chester; on my way as we rode along, be|with the mercies of a kind and merciful| becoming qualified to take their burdens up? 


seemed to be in a kind, favored frame of mind. 
J. W. and I got to Tunessassa on the 12th 


Creator. 
19th. 5th of the week. We had a solid re- 


Friends have ever accepted the cardinal 
dor crines of the Christian religion in common 


(and) visited one family in the afternoon. /freshing meeting. I think it may be num-|w.th many other professors; but as regards 
13th. Visited a number of Indians. 14th.|bered among the unmerited favors, and might|‘he practice of their faith, they have always 
Went up the river as far as Taneannguant,|serve as encouragement in our low or dis-|had peculiar testimonies to bear, which have 
visited some on the upper end of the reserva-| couraged seasons. marked them as a distinct body of believers. 
tion ; staid at Great Valley that night. 15th.| 2d mo. 25th. Went with H. R. to West|A few of these testimonies have, after 200 
Went up the river to Horseshoe Bend, at-| Chester, attended their Monthly Meeting. I|years, been adopted by most of Christendom; 
tended a council, and called to see some In-|was comforted in being enabled to feel my|some are now partially so; while many of the 
dians on our way. 16th. This morning had a|mind gathered to that which was a comfort|remainder are still deemed superfluous by 
comfortable and I think favored opportunity|and support. I feel glad I was there, and|others. If, therefore, some of these views are 
with James Jacobs and two young men by/|much reason to be thankful for the favors 7 acknowledged to be correct, and if sincere in- 
the name of Killbuck ; then travelled down the day. quirers after the truth are beginning to re- 
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cognize the importance of others, is there not 


THE FRIEND. 


willing to learn of the Heavenly Teacher, 


The Rescue-—One stormy evening, in the 


great encouragement that the Society hold|that before many years shall have past away| North of Scotland, a farmer had gathered 


steadfastly to the principles it has ever main- 
tained before the world? Certainly no one 
can suppose that it has had its day, and now 
can rest on its past record, for it still has 
many excellent testimonies to bear, among 
which may be mentioned those in favor of 
plainness, and against war, oaths, ritualism 
and a paid ministry. Each one of these are 
founded upon scriptural commands, and they 
are of such importance that we must acknow!l- 
edge the necessity of their being handed down 
to succeding generations. 

Some assume to say that Quakerism can be 
changed, and that the restraints of the cross 
which our early Friends experienced, are not 
obligatory upon us of the present day. Sach 
opinions as these very naturally are received 
favorably by the young; but the very sub- 
stance of religion consists in the denial of self, 
and the surrender of our own will to the 
Divine will. Those who avow such libertine 
views, very generally live and act in a man- 
ner which shows that they do not faithtally 
obey our Saviour’s rule, that whosoever would 
be bis disciple must deny himself, take up 
his daily cross, and follow Him; nor heed 
the exhortation of the apostle, “ Whether ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” Neither will it do for us 
as a people to imagine that by ignoring the 
cross, we shall be able to extend our usefal- 
ness, and bring many into the fold. We 
would thereby present the inconsistent -ex- 
ample of a religious body partially renouncing 
the very doctrine which it professes to press 
upon the world. 

1 am fearful that too many of us who are 
young, and who are surrounded by various 
temptations, find the cross to be our principal 
difficulty ; yet without bearing it there can be 
no vital growth in Christian knowledge. If 
we are convinced that we ought to pursue a 
certain course, or give up something that may 
be presented to our view, and are willing to 
yield to these convictions, we will never re- 
gret having done so; on the contrary we will 
be strengthened to perform other duties that 
may be made clear from time to time. We 
will find the cross that this giving up involves, 
to be far easier than we had anticipated ; and 
by steadily endeavoring to follow the Divine 
Light thus given, shall eventually become a 
strength to the Society, and exert a beneficial 
influence in the circles in which we move. 
This is the only really happy course in this 
life ; and thousands have declared, that after 
long years of wilful disobedience, when they 
were once induced to take up the cross for 
their Saviour’s sake, they have been more 
abundantly rewarded than they previously 
had imagined could ever be the case. 

It is my desire that all of us be careful not 
to attempt more in a religious way than our 
strength will warrant ; and on the other hand, 
not to be too easily held back by diffidence, 
or by the opinions and criticisms of those 
with whom we mingle. Neither let us be 
discouraged because others seem to think 
lightly of crosses that we believe it right for 
us to take up. May the large number of 
young men and women now in our midst, 
seriously consider the responsible position in 
which they are placed; and may they not 


sibility. May they as individuals so be filled 
with desires to live useful lives, and so be 


this Society may number among its most con- 
cerned members, those who are in the ranks 
of the young. 


Philada., 9th month, 1879. 


MORNING. 


O, beautiful golden Morning, 
Set in the crown of Day, 
Like a jewel whose living lustre 
Must gladden the heart alway, 
I hail with pulses bounding, 
The gleam of thy early light, 
And the cares that life o’ershadow, 
Fall back with the veil of Night; 
Or, like yon mists of the valley, 
That over the streamlets stand, 
Their gray is changed to amber 
By the touch of thy magic hand. 


The leaves of the willows tremble 
With thy soft air passing through, 

The grass on th’ lawn and meadow 
Is starred with quivering dew. 

The breath of the woodbine floateth 
In at the open door, 

The twitter of wren and sparrow 
Sounds cheery and blithe before : 

From far and near re-echo 
The tones of nature’s lyre, 

The voices of earth’s awakening 
Swell to a mighty choir. 


Sink, O beautiful Morning, 
Deep in the hearts of all, 
Let the plummet line of thy brightness 
Down thro’ our darkness fall. 
Let the laborer feel the purest 
Influence thou canst wield, 
As he passes the woodland covert, 
And hies o’er the spangled field. 
Deeper than sign or symbol, 
Let his vision of spirit go, 
Turning to course unwonted 
His thoughts’ unceasing flow. 


Let us learn of thee, O Morning, 
A lesson of hope and truth, 
Drinking with thee the water 
From th’ Fount of eternal youth ! 
Bearing life’s early freshness 
On thro’ the noontide heat, 
Finding the path still golden, 
When sunset and twilight meet ; 
And, shed in the calm and quiet, 
May the dew of peace be ours, 
To nourish for bloom hereafter 
The heart’s immortal flowers. 


Selected. 
GROWING OLD. 


Do ye think of the days that are gone, Jeanie, 
As ye sit by your fire at night ? 
Do ye wish that the morn would bring back the time 
When your heart and your step were so light ? 
I think of the days that are gone, Robin, 
And of all that I joyed in then ; 
But the brightest that ever arose on me, 
I have never wished back again ! 


Do ye think of the hopes that are gone, Jeanie, 
As ye sit by your fire at night ? 

Do ye gather them up as they faded fast 
Like buds with an early blight? ‘ 

I think of the hopes that are gone, Robin, 
And I mourn not their stay was fleet ; 

For they fell as the leaves of the red rose fall, 
And were even in falling sweet. 


Do ye think of the friends that are gone, Jeanie, 
As ye sit by your fire at night ? 

Do ye wish they were round you again once more 
By the hearth that they made so bright ? 

I think of the friends that are gone, Robin, 
They are dear to my heart as then, 

But the best and the dearest among them all, 
I have never wished back again. 


Though men can’t bring their means to 
endeavor in any way to evade their respon-|their minds, yet ought they to bring. their 


minds to their means, and learn content in 
every state. 


home his flock of sheep, and enclosed them 
for protection. He had just entered his own 
comfortable apartment, when his dog Oscar 
—who had been missing for some time—was 
observed to enter in an excited state, rush 
round the room, and disappear. After a pro- 
longed absence, which had not awakened sur- 
prise, he again entered in a still more exeited 
manner, jumping upon his master, and en. 
deavoring to arrest bis attention. Again he 
left the house, and again he returned with 
wailing importunities. 

The farmer was impressed with the thought 
that something was wrong, and followed his 
dog out into the fields and through the snow- 
drifts for more than a mile, the dog leading 
the way, and anxiously watching the steps of 
his master. Near a bridge which crossed a 
small stream on the farm, Oscar stood still, 
and leaping over the parapet, began to tear 
away the snow with all his might. Aftera 
diligent search, it was found that one of the 
sheep had gone over, sunk in the snow which 
covered the stream, and then in its vain 
efforts to escape, had forced its way under 
the bridge. It was found also that daring 
the hours that had passed, Oscar had not been 
idle ; he had been industriously clearing away 
the snow from the opposite side of the bridge, 
in order to let the sheep pass through, and’ 
escape an untimely end. The sufferer was 
delivered, and the dog and his master went 
home rejoicing with the lost one. 

And here is beautifully embodied one of the 
most tender and suggestive of divine parables 
—‘Ifa man have an hundred sheep, and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and goeth into the moun- 
tains and seeketh that which is gone astray? 
And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto 
you, he rejoiceth more over that sheep than 
over the ninety and nine which went not 
astray.”’—Hand and Heart. 


At the meeting of the American Social Science 
Association, Prof. S. Wells Williams, of Yale 
College, read a long and carefully prepared 
paper on “Chinese Immigration.” He showed 
that the total number of arrivals in this coun- 
try between 1825 and 1877 was 191,118, and 
at this rate it will take a century before half 
a million can find footing here. The number 
of arrivals from Europe in thirty years was 
8,200,060, or more than one-sixth of our popu- 
lation. The Government of the United States 
has covenanted that Chinese subjects here 
shall be exempt from all disability or persecu- 
tion on account of their religious faith. The 
Chinese here are under the strongest National 
sanction of any race, and ought to be pro- 
tected. They came here at the invitation of 
our own people, and brought with them in- 
dustrious and quiet habits, and have added 
largely to the resources and wealth of this 
country. It is impossible to estimate the 
money value of their industry, but evidence 
taken by the Morton Committee shows that 
without their help many enterprises now in 
full operation would not have been attempted 
when they were much needed. One of the 
leading managers of the Pacific Railroad testi- 
fied that Chinese labor had given more em- 
ployment to white laborers than they could 
otherwise have had, and that the road could 
not have been completed for many years if 
the Chinese had not been available. Over a 
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million acres of tule lands have been reclaimed 
by them. Irrigating canals for farms with 
dams and sluices for mines all owe their exist- 
ence to this source. One witness said, with- 
out the Chinese the population of California 
could not be muintained at more that half its 
present number, and that grain could not be 
raised at all with profit if the cost of produc- 
tion was increased by banishing the Chinese. 
—Christian Statesman. 







ance but which had previously been obscure 
and doubtful, was not a light benefit to that 
and to all succeeding generations; and I 
believe his teaching in his spiritual appear- 
ance, does not and never will instruct any so 
to consider it. If there are some things re- 
lating to the atoning efficacy of that sacrifice, 
which are less obviously explained, it certainly 
does not become us to cavil at what is placed 
beyond our present comprehension, bat which 
is asserted by the divinely inspired writers 
of the New Testament, but to bow submissive 
to Him, who has reserved the “secret things” 
to himself, and thankfully to acknowledge 
his goodness in giving so much “to us and to 
our children.” Probably if we did his whole 
will we should for ourselves “ know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God.” 

But it does not suit the pride of man to 
confess that he sees through a glass darkly. 
He aspires to be thought to ‘‘ know even as 
he is also known;” and what marvel if throagh 
this presumption “his feet stamble upon the 
dark mountains,’ and while he seeks to ap- 
propriate to himself light beyond his measure, 
“he turn it into the shadow of death, and 
make it gross darkness.”’ 

Oh! the safety and blessedness of being 
willing to feel thankful that we do feel our 
utter impotence and blindness; and meekly 
and patiently to wait on Him, who alone can 
help our infirmities and enlighten our dark- 
ness—aye, and continually to wait, not ex- 
pecting to be sustained to-day by the manna 
that we were favored to gather yesterday. 

1st month, 1823. 














For “‘ The Friend.” 

The following very remarkable paper was 
found among the effects of Abigail Robinson, 
a valuable minister of Newport, R. 1., who 
has been deceased more than forty years. It 
was in her handwriting, and is believed to be 
her production. She was a woman ofastrong 
and clear understanding. 


Thoughts on the Unity of the Divine Being. 

I do not find where or how to distinguish 
between, or to separate God from Christ any 
more than to disunite God from the power of 
God or the wisdom of God, his mercy, pre- 
science, &ec. 

Christ was the effective Power and Wisdom 
and Goodness of God, operating in the stu- 
pendous work of creation ; “the Word by which 
all things were made” and the Word was God. 

Christ was the preserving, directing, sus- 
taining power of God which conducted the 
Israelites in their wilderness travail, ‘for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock that fol- 
lowed them, and that Rock was Christ’’— 
“though” in the cloud and in the sea “ they 
were baptized unto Moses.” 

Christ was God spiritually manifested 

through all ages, as a teacher, director and 
Saviour to all who would and do receive his 
instructions and obey his directions. 
- And when in the fulness of time, God was 
pleased to “ manifest Himself in the flesh” by 
a visible display of his wisdom, power and re- 
deeming love, and to exhibit a perfect pattern 
for all to imitate of the practical virtues which 
He requires of intelligent beings “created a 
little lower than the angels,” for the twofold 
purpose of his own glory and that they should 
enjoy eternal life—* the Word was made flesh.” 
But to answer the purpose of an example to 
man, it was necessary that He should not 
take a human body only, but human nature 
entire—its passions and its weaknesses. Ac- 
cordingly He took not on Him the nature of 
angels, but the seed of Abraham. He was 
liable to temptation, was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin; He was sus- 
ceptible of hunger and weariness—and “Jesus 
wept.” In the total reduction of all the pro- 
pensities that flesh is heir to, his human nature 
was made perfect through sufferings— He 
died to sin.” His humanity was then a fit 
abode for all the fulness of the Godhead to 
dwell in bodily. 

The beginning and progress of the work of 
regeneration having been displayed in the 
conception, birth and life of Christ, the sacri- 
fice of his body on the cross clearly explained 
to those who had “eyes to see,” the indis- 
pensable necessity of the crucifixion of the 
carnal propensities and will; that we also 
“must die to sin,” thereby opening a door of 
access to the Father, or showing by this plain 










































It is a very blessed thing for people to know 
how to worship God aright, and to be tound 
in this worship not only at set times and ap- 
pointed places, buat at all times, and in all 
places. This is the spiritual worship, or the 
worship in spirit and in truth; and these are 
the spiritual worshippers which God seeks 
and accepts. 

As people are foand in. this worship, they 
differ from and excel all others upon the face 
of the earth. These worshippers know what 
it is to bow at the name of Jesus; what it is 
to know every thought brought into the 
obedience of Christ; what his rule, govern- 
ment, and great authority is; and how all 
honor in heaven and earth is given unto Him; 
and how all are to worship Him as they wor- 
ship the Father, whether things in heaven, 
or things on earth, or things under the earth. 
These can confess with their tongues that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father, truly and experimentally being wit- 
nesses of his heavenly power and rule in their 
hearts, minds, and understandings; giving 
victory over all vain thoughts, self-will, carnal 
desires, and wanderings of the mind. These 
are the worshippers tbat know the old mao 
put off with his deeds; and the new man put 
on; the old things cast away, and all things 










































































































sabbath of rest, where the end is put to the 
thinking of their own thoughts, and speaking 











and what itis to bear no burden upon the 
sabbath-day ; and what it is to enjoy the com- 
fort of the Scriptures, and to enjoy the good 
things they testify of. What the righteous 
illustration that the way to acceptance with |in all ages did enjoy, such are partakers of, 
Him is to be as the apostle asserted he was,!and are in unity with just men’s spirits, being 
“erucified with Christ.” Surély to elucidate |come to God, the Judge of all, who is blessed 
and to establish a doctrine of prime import-.'for ever.— William Shewen. 























\following year it was published in Boston by 





“ For The Friend.” 
William Callen Bryant. 
(Continued from page 61.) 

“ To the end of his life Bryant was appealed 
to as a critic by persons who had no acquaint- 
ance with him, or any right to expect his at- 
tention, pressed as he was with his own cares. 
An editorial associate gives the following ac- 
count of this kind of annoyance, and of the 
way in which the poet was affected by it :— 

‘ There is a large class of hopeless versifiers 
who have been in the habit of sending their 
poetic wares to Bryant, and asking his judg- 
ment upon them; and between his tender 
conscience, which would not permit him to 
trifle with the truth, and his keen reluctance 
to give pain, he was sometimes sorely per- 
plexed. These things imposed upon him, too, 
an amountof labor for others which was an un- 
fair burden ; and on one occasion he came into 
my room with a parcel of letters and papers 
in his hand, and io a tone of dejection asked 
me, “ Do people send you their manuscripts to 
read in this way?’ I replied that a good 
many of them did, and showed him the manu- 
script of a novel or an epic poem which a 
Pennsylvania youth had modestly requested 
me to revise for the press. 

*“ What do you write to them ?” he asked. 
Then he sat down, and told me how sorely he 
suffered from the perplexity already men- 
tioned ; and I ventured to suggest that a letter 
of even seeming commendation from him to 
an ambitious incapable might spoil a good 
blacksmith, and make a ridiculously poor 
poet; that perhaps a good many of his cor- 
respondents sought his approval in this way 
as a bolster to their vanity; and that the 
greatest kindness, in very many cases, that he 
could do to his correspondents, would be 
frankly to tell them that they could not write 
poetry.’ 

“ Some of his principles of style are set forth 
in the following extract from a letter once 
sent to a young applicant for his opinions and 
advice :— 

‘My young friend, I observe that you have 
used several French expressions in your letter. 
[ think, if you will study the English lan- 
guage, that you will find it capable of ex- 
pressing all the ideas that you may have. I 
have always found it so; and in all that I 
have written I do not recall an instance where 
I was tempted to use a foreign word, but that, 
on searching, I have found a better one in my 
own language. 

‘ Be simple, unaffected ; be honest in your 
speaking and writing. Never use along word 
when a short one will do as well. 

‘Call a spade by its name, not a well-known 
oblong instrument of manual labor ; let ahome 
be a home, and not a residence; a place, not 
a locality; and so on of the rest. When a 
short word will do, you will always lose by a 
long one; you lose in clearness; you lose in 
honest expression of meaning; and, in the 


become new; and what it is to enjoy thejestimation of all men who are capable of judg- 


ing, you lose in reputation for ability. 
‘The only true way to shine, even in this 


their own words, and doing their owa works ;| false world, is to be modest and unassuming. 


Falsehood may be a thick crust; but, in the 
course of time, truth will find a place to break 
through. Elegance of language may not be 
in the power of us all; but simplicity and 
straightforwardness are.’ 

“In 1869 he finished the translation of 
‘The Iliad, after five years’ labor; and the 
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J. R. Osgood & Co. It met with a hearty |bed early,—in town, as early as ten; in the 
welcome, not only from the lovers of the|country, somewhat earlier. 
Greek epics, but from English readers, who| “For many years I have avoided in the 
felt for the first time that Homer’s spirit couldjevening every kind of literary occupation 
be caught in their mother-tongue. which tasks the faculties, such as composi- 
“The success of ‘The Iliad’ encouraged |tion—even to the writing of letters,—for the 
him to attempt the translation of its com-|reason that it excites the nervous system, and 
panion, ‘ The Odyssey ;’ and this was ready |prevents sound sleep.” 
for publication in 1871, having occupied only| He died on the 12th day of the 6th month, 
two years. 1878, in the 84th year of his age, at his home 
“ His vigor of mind bad been preserved by|in New York, of paralysis, probably induced 
a strict observance of the laws of health as|by the exertion of delivering a public address 
regards diet, sleep, and exercise,—the tripod |in the Central Park, two weeks before. 
of physical well-being. In a letter to a friend (To be concluded.) 
he has given us a detailed account of his mode SS 
of life at this period :~— 
“T rise early,—at this time of the year, 


For “The Friend.” 
Circular of the Bible Association of Friends in America. 


about half-past five ; in summer, half an hour, In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
or even an hour, earlier. Immediately, with |? the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
very little encumbrance of clothing, I begin |Vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
a series of exercises, for the most part de. |tion on the 5th of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
signed to expand the chest, and, at the same |Tesponding Committee would press upon 
time, call into action all the muscles and|Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
articulations of the body. These are per- tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
formed with dumb-bells, the very lightest, |#°¢ of furnishing full and accurate answers 
covered with flannel, with a pole, a horizontal |" all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
bar, and a light chair swung around my head. |PO't seasonably to the Depository. 

After a full hour, and sometimes more, passed | _. It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
in this manner, I bathe from head to foot. |tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
When at my place in the country I some- deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
times shorten my exercises in the chamber, |™ents shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
and, going out, occupy myself for half an hour \ion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
or more in some work which requires brisk |!/arles that do not report in time, are liable 
exercise. After my bath, if breakfast be not |t? he lett out in the distribution. 

ready, I sit down to my studies till I am! Specific directions should be given in every 
called. case, how boxes should be marked and for- 

“My breakfast is a simple one, hominy 


warded; and their receipt should always be 
and milk, or, in place of hominy, brown bread 


promptly acknowledged. 

or oatmeal or wheaten grits, and, in the Rea-| Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
son, baked sweet apples. Buckwheat cakes [ Street, Philadelphia. 

do not decline, nor any other article of vege- 

table food; but animal food I never take at} 
breakfast. Tea and cottee [ never touch at! 
any time. Sometimes I take a cup of choco- | 
late, which has no narcotic effect, and agrees 
with me very well. At breakfast I often take 





SaMvuEL Bert ez, 
CuarRLEs Ruoaps, 
JAMES WHITALL, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Tenth mo. 1879. 
QUERIES. 
, : —— | 1. What number of families or individuals have been 
fruit, either in its natural state or freshly | gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
stewed. | Auxiliary during the past year? 
“After breakfast I occupy myself for a| 2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
while with my studies; and then, when in wn by the Auxiliary within the past year? 


3. How many members, male and female, are there 
town, I walk down to the office of ‘The Even- | pelonging to the Auxiliary ? 


ing Post,’ nearly three miles distant, and after | 4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
about three hours return, always walking, | its limits? xe 7 a 
whatever be the weather or the state of the|,. 5: Ate there any families of Friends within your 

: |limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
streets. In the country I am engaged in my 


2 ; : : , . |in good clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many ? 
literary tasks till a feeling of weariness drives} 6. How many members of our Society, capable of 


me out into the open air; and I go upon my reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 

farm, or into the garden and prune the fruit- Scriptures? ; 

trees, or perform some other work about them 7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
. | be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

which they need, and then go back to my : 


2 : 8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
ae I do not often drive out, preferring | those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
to walk. 


|the Holy Scriptures ? 
“In the country I dine early : and itis only 9. What number of Bibles and Testaments — it 
at that meal that I take either meat or fish, | > mecessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 


; ; tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 
and of these but a moderate quantity, making) 19° What number would is sequicl tn order to furr- 
my dinner mostly of vegetables. At the meal | nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 


which is called tea I take only a little bread | reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
‘and butter, with fruit if it be on the table. In |chase it? a 
town, where I dine later, I make but two - iiow many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
meals a day. Fruit makes a considerable part| 
of my diet, and I eat it at almost any hour of| Among the many strange customs of savage 
the day without inconvenience. My drink is|nations, not the least curious are the cere- 
water; yet I sometimes, though rarely, take|monious observances offered by them to the 
a glass of wine. I am a natural temperance! wild beasts which they hunt and kill. The 
man, finding myself rather confused than ex-| boldest native hunters of British India would 
hilarated by wine. I never meddle with to-|shudder at the thought of leaving the corpse 
bacco, except to quarrel with its use. of aslain tiger till they have singed off its 
“That I may rise early, I, of course, go to’ whiskers to the very root, without which pre- 


caution they firmly believe that the ghost of 
the dead monster will haunt them into their 
graves. In many parts of Russia, the killing 
of a wolf is not thought complete without the 
cutting off of the head and right fore-paw. 
The Lapps and Finns, whenever they kill a 
bear, surround the body with loud lamenta- 
tions. One hunter then asks the dead beast 
“Who killed thee?” and another answers, 
“A Russian,” when all the rest exclaim in 
chorus, “A cruel deed, a bloody deed ;” hoping 
by this means to divert the bear’s resentment 
trom themselves to the imaginary Russian. 
Skulls of brown bears, nailed to the trees by 
the Indians, in compliance with some native 
superstition, are often found by Canadian 
camping parties in the woods around Lake 
Simcoe, and the tribes of Northern Siberia 
never kill a polar bear without extracting its 
two largest teeth, which, in their belief, is the 
ouly safeguard against its coming to life again. 


Religious [tems, &e. 

Reactionary Influences.—The missionary en- 
terprises in various parts of the world appear 
to have had the effect, which might have been 
anticipated, of stirring up the opposition of 
the advocates of those systems of religion 
from which converts have been made. In 
Japan a school has been founded “ for edu- 
cating priests” in the Buddhist faith, not only 
it is said to resist Christianity in their own 
land, but to send on proselyting missions to 
Europe and America. Mohammedanism has 
founded an immense university at Sierra Leone 
with similar motives; and is said to be re- 
ceiving large accessions of numbers in some 
parts of Asia, Africa and the Pacific Ocean 
Islands. 

In the vicinity of Prague, in Austria, con- 
verts from the Roman Catholic church have 
been fined and imprisoned; and at Vienna 
the Governor of the city has issued an order, 
that adherents of religions communities not 
acknowledged by the State bave no right to 
meet for religious purposes, except with mem- 
bers of their own families. 

Simultaneously with the revision of the 
English Bible a similar work is going on in 
Germany. Luther’s translation of the Scrip- 
tures is in the hands of a critical committee, 
which has been summoned to meet again this 
autumn. ‘This committee,” says a German 
newspaper, “consisting partly of evangelical 
divines and partly of learned laymen, began 
jits labors several years ago, bnt has not yet 
succeeded in getting beyond the book of 
Genesis.” —Christian Advocate. 

The Free Methodist Church was organized 
in the year 1860, in Niagara county, State of 
New York, by ministers and laymen who dis- 
agreed with the mother Charch. In essential 
points of doctrine the Free Methodist Church 
does not differ from those taught in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal denomination. The principal 
matters of difference are in Church govern- 
ment. The ancient discipline of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Charch forbade the wearing of 
gold or costly apparel, the plaiting of the 
hair or wearing flowers in the bonnet by the 
women. The discipline has been altered from 
time to time concerning these matters, until 
now one may look in vain for a greater dis- 
play of richness and attractiveness in outward 
adornment than may be found within the 
walls of a fashionable M. E. church. 

To be a member of the Free Methodist 
Church one must lay aside his golden adorn- 
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ments of every description, the women must |determine how the supply of honey was ob. 
discard flowers from their hats, and all must|tained. There were no aphides or plant lice 
dress after the plainest fashion. Ifa man or|from which other ants receive their supply to 
woman belong to any secret society he or she|be seen anywhere in the region. The difficulty 
must first throw off all allegiance to the organi-|of deciding this important point was increased 
zation before being admitted into membership |by the fact that the insects are nocturnal in 
in the Free Methodist Church. No instra-|their habits, remaining quiet and secluded 
mental music of any kind or description is}during the day. They were observed toswarm 
permitted to be used in their religious wor-|out of their nests about half-past seven every 
ship. evening, and to return with swollen abdomens 
The present head of the most celebrated | about half-past cleven o'clock at night. After 
Mohammedan college, the University El-|several unsuccessfal attempts to follow their 
Azhar, at Cairo, is a Jewish convert, Abbasi—| movements, they were at last observed to 
according to Ebers, a son of a prominent/gather upon the galls of a certain species of 
Israelite—whose conversion to Islam caused/scrub oak, from the surface of which they 
considerable excitement. Abbasi has held the| gather a sweet exudation. This is supplied 
position since 1871. He has 10,000 students|by the workers to the honey-makers, and is 
and 300 professors under his control, and re-|the material from which the honey is formed. 
ceives $10,000 yearly, and a palace fora resi-; Dr. Leidy remarked that he had been in- 
dence.—Christian Advocate. formed that these insects were used in Mexico 
_ saline son as dessert, the sweet contents of the abdomens 
Natural History, Science, &e. being pressed into the mouth much in the 
Honey-making Ants.—At a meeting of the|same way that the pulp is pressed from the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, |skin of the grape. 
H. C. McCook stated that he had during the} Dr. McCook remarked that he had tasted 
past summer studied the habits of the honey-|the honey elaborated by the ants and found 
bearing and other species of the ants of the|it to be of a delightful flavor. The honey 
Rocky Mountain region. Dr. McCook hadj|formed from sugar by individuals in captivity 
found the formicaries near Colorado Springs, | had not the same peculiar aromatic sharpness 
just within the entrance to the Garden of the|as that collected from the galls. He believed 
Gods. The nests in the locality indicated are|the dark color of some of the honey, together 
not scattered baphazard, but seem to be located| with the distinctive taste, came with age.— 
with a fixed idea of securing their permanence | Public Ledger. 
and safety along the tops of ridges of red| Rust on Grain.—Prof. DeBary, of Stras- 
sandstone, ninety per cent. of the formicaries|burg, has shown that the spores of certain 
being thus placed. minute fungi, found in the little cluster-cups 
The exterior architectare of the nests was|on the under surface of the leaves of the Bar- 
illustrated by a specimen which had been|berry and other plants, when brought into 
reserved intuct by saturating it with cement.|contact with growing rye, immediately begin 
t was two inches wide across the top, ten/to germinate, and produce a destructive furm 
inches at the base, and about three inches|of rust. This confirmed the assertion made 
high. A tubular opening, three-fourths of an|by old farmers that the shrubs of Barberry 
inch in diameter descends to a depth of three} were injurious to rye and oats. In the same 
inches into the chambers of the formicary.|way it has been shown that other rust dis- 
Ten of these chambers were exposed, and in|eases are originated from the cluster-cups 
each was found an average of thirty honey-| growing on otber plants in the neighborhood 
bearers hanging from the roofs, which were |of the grain fields. 
quite rough, thus enabling the insects to cling| An Enemy to Young Fish.—Seth Green, the 
by means of their mandibles and feet. They /|fish culturist, thus describes one of the diffi. 
rarely fall, except when disturbed, but when|caulties in the way of raising trout: ‘* There 
they do, they are carefully replaced by thejis a small worm which spins a web in the 
workers, who carry them up the perpendicu- | water to catch young fish, just as a spider does 
lar walls of the cutting. on land to catch flies. I[ have seen them 
The species seems to have been first de-|make the web and take the fish. The web is 
scribed in the Bulletin of the Academy of/as perfect as that of the spider, and as much 
Sciences of Brussels, in 1838, by Wesmael,| mechanical ingenuity is displayed in its con- 
who was informed by the Baron de Norman, |struction. It is made as quickly, and in the 
the French Envoy to Mexico, that after the|}same way as the spider’s, by fastening the 
honey was elaborated by the makers, it was|threads at different points, and going back 
stored up in a receptacle similar to the cells|and forth until the web is finished. The 
of bees. This, however, isnot the case. The|thbreads are not strong enough to hold the 
honey-forming material is supplied by the|young trout after the umbilical sac is ab- 
workers to the honey makers, and is stored!sorbed, but the web will stick to the fins and 


permanently in their abdomens until required get around the head and gills, and soon kills 


for food, when it is gradually disgorged. To} 


effect this the honey bearer stands erect, 
throws its head up and back, and, by the 
action of the muscles of the abdomen forces 
the honey up until a portion of it hangs as a 
little globule from the mandibles, where it is 
collected by the workers and supplied to those 
requiring food. The queen, the males, or 
drones, and the grubs are nourished in this 
way during the winter and times of scarcity, 
although during the summer season they are 
probably supplied directly with the substance 
from which the honey is formed. 

D-. McCook had at first been at a loss to 


the fish. 1 have often seen it on the young 
trout, and it has been a great mystery and 


about three years ago, encased in common 
pine boards. Recently, occasion was had to 
dig up the pipe, and the whole length of the 
wooden drain was found to be charred, and 
apparently burnt; with here and there spots 
of white ashes, showing that ignition had 
actually taken place. Itseems probable that 
if the casing had not been excluded from air 
by the earth covering, it would have blazed 
and been entirely consumed. It is generally 
believed a.steam pipe cannot set fire to wood, 
bat this seems to prove the contrary. 

Cold feet and sleeplessness are often con- 
nected. For sleep is difficult if a full supply 
of blood is sent to the brain, and the feet are 
cold if the circulation in them is languid. 
Women are often subject to both these evils. 
As a remedy, it is recommended, before going 
to bed to dip the feet in cold water for a brief 
period, and then rab them well with a towel 
till they glow. 

Locusts.—T hese insects have been very de- 
structive in some portions of Hungary. To 
prevent an extension of the disaster 3600 men 
were empluyed. About 100,000 fathoms of 
trenches were dug with a view of temporarily 
arresting the insects in their onward progress. 
As these were filled with them every few 
minutes, piles of straw ready at hand were 
heaped in them and set on fire. The trenches 
were then quickly cleared out to be ready for 
a fresh swarm. In this manner, the work of 
destruction was continued day and night. 

Shipwreck averted by oil_—On the Ist of 4th 
month last, the British brigantine Gem, bound 
from Wilmington, N. C., took a heavy gale 
of wind about a degree to the eastward of 
Bermuda. The wind blew a hurricane for 36 
hours, and the ship labored heavily in a cross- 
breaking sea. At 8 Pp. M., the sea getting 
worse, the master thought of resorting to the 
oil experiment which he had read of in Cham- 
bers’ Journal ; and had a canvas bag prepared 
holding about three quarts of kerosene oil, 
with a rope of six fathoms attached, and kept 
trailing to the windward. The oil leaking 
through the canvas greatly broke the sea and 
made matters much more favorable for the 
ship. This was kept up through the night, 
and at 3 a. M. on the 2nd the weather began 
to moderate. The mate, who had himself 
lashed to his rigging during the whole of his 
watch, believed with the captain that the re- 
sort to the oil saved the ship, as such fearful 
weather had never been witnessed by the 
captain daring an experience of 14 years. A 
drop of the oil will smooth about four feet 
circumference of sea. 


Devotion of a dog to a cat—When staying. 


near Lausanne this spring, | met some Swiss 
friends of my host’s, who told us a remarka- 
ble instance of attachment on the part of their 
St. Bernard dog toa kitten. Their next door 
neighbors threw some newly-born kittens over 
the garden wall that the dog might make 
away with them. He caught and bit one 


caused me many hours, days and weeks of| kitten as intended, and one was killed by the 


wonder to find out what was wound around 
the heads and fins of my young trout and 
killed them. I did not find oat till lately, 
while watching recently-hatched white-fish. 
These are much smaller than the trout when 
they begin to swim, and they were caught and 
held by the web. I found ten small white- 
fish caught in one web in one night.” 

Wood set on fire by a steam pipe.—At the 
Crescent Steel Works, a steam pipe carrying 
90 to 100 lbs. pressure was laid under ground 


fall. Bernard now seems to have undergone 
a revulsion of feeling, for the two remaining 
kittens became the objects of his attention 
and care. Carrying them off in his mouth to 
his kennel he tried to revive them by licking 
and warming them. One soon died, but the 
other responded to the care bestowed on it by 
its huge nurse, which was supplemented by 
the kindness and feeding of Bernard’s owners. 
It throve in its kennel home, where the pair 
were constantly to be seen together, the soft 
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little black cat lying cuddled in Bernard's it was with him, “I will offer to thee the 
protecting arm, whence its bright eyes peeped |sacrifice of thanksgiving, and will call upon 


out at passers by. In the course of time pussy 
became the proud mother of a family, and she 
was impatient to introduce her kittens to her 
adopted father. Mewing and skipping before 
him she conducted Bernard from his kennel 
to her cosy nest, rolling over and over with 
delight on the grass near, while he solemnly 
inspected his favorite’s family ; thus showing 
the strongest proof possible in an animal 
confidence and affection. The regard which 
existed between the two friends lasted throagh 
life. —D. Hoskyns in Science- Gossip. 


General Jesse H. Drake, a venerable North 
Carolinian, has left his whole fortune, of com- 
fortable size, to three of his former slaves, 
Calvin Drake, Aaron Drake and Judah Drake, 
for their lives, with reversal to their children. 
He leaves all his estate, real and personal, to 
them, and says: “They have been my faith- 
ful slaves, and have remained with me since 
their freedom, nursing and caring for me in 
my old age, and I desire them to share my 
gratitude.” 
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The summer which has just past has been 
a remarkably healthy one in this city. Its 
inhabitants have been spared a visitation of 
disease such as has carried sorrow and alarm 
to the bearts of multitudes in some of the 
cities in the Southern States; while plentiful 
supplies of the necessaries of life, and the 
meaus wherewith to purchase them, have been 
within the reach of the great mass of the 
population. For these blessings, feelings of 
thankfulness should arise in our hearts to the 

Author of all good, who is graciously pleased 
to accept the tribute of gratitude from hearts 
that are touched with a sense of his mercies; 
and who has promised to reward such with a 
further manifestation of his loving kindness. 

In this day of activity and engrossing cares, 
too many are so occupied with the pursuit of 
pleasure or business, or so insensible to their 
obligations as dependent beings, as to neglect 
the solemn duty of praising and giving thanks 
for the benefits received from the all-bountiful 

Hand; though this is a duty which is as ex- 
pressly commanded as that of prayer; but 
which, to be acceptable to the Lord, must be 
offered under a sense of the qualifying influ- 
ence of his own Holy Spirit. 

' Nor is this reverent gratitude called for 
from the residents of this city and neighbor- 
hood alone. From various parts of our widely 
extended country, we receive accounts of an 
abundant yield of the great agricultural pro 
dacts—the prospect of a larger crop of cotton 
than was ever before known, and a supply of 
grain sufficient for home consumption, and 
leaving an enormous surplus to meet the de- 
mand from foreign countries. The general 
revival of business which has manifestly com. 
menced, and in whose benefit the great labor- 
ing classes of the community most largely 
partake, is an additional cause for thankful- 
ness to Him whose tender mercies are over 
all his works. 

The Psalmist queries, “ What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits towards 
me?” May the response in our hearts be, as 


the name of the Lord. I will pay my vows 
unto the Lord.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The average temperature for 9th 
month, at Philadelphia, was 64.4 degrees. Highest 
|semnperatare 86 deg. on the 1st; lowest 43 deg. on the 
'26th. Monthly range 43. Total rainfall 1.12 inches. 


of | Number of days on which rain fell,9. Frosts occurred 


on the 26th and 27th. Prevailing direction of wind, 
uth, 

Secretary Sherman has decided that silver certificates 
mutilated to extent of one-tenth or more, must be pre- 
sented for redemption to the Treasurer of the United 
States, in accordance with the regulation governing the 
redemption of the U. S. notes—that is, that silver cer- 
tificates mutilated to the extent of one-tenth, are re- 
|deermable at nine-tenths of full face value, two-tenths at 
eight-tenths, three-tenths at seven-tenths of their full 
iface value. Fragments of notes, each constituting 
clearly one-half, are redeemable at half the full face 
value of such whole notes. 

The payments made from the Treasury during last 
month were, on account of civil and miscellaneous, 
$4,203,273.46 ; war, $4,131,876 37 ; navy, $1,840,154.57; 
Interior (Indians and pensions), $8,738,785.70—total, 
$18,914,040.10. This does not include payments made 
on account of interest or principal of the public debt of 

During the past year, the American Bible Society 
has printed an average of 1,000 copies a day of its ten 
cent Testament, and still did not keep up with its or- 
ders. About 550 copies of twenty-five cent Bibles have 
been printed daily. 

Serious trouble is apprehended with the Indians of 
Colorado. Information has been received by the Indian 
Bureau, that the agent and all the employees at the 
White River Agency, have been killed by the hostile 
Utes, and that there has been a fight with the troops, 
in which the officers in command have been killed. 

: troops were surrounded away from water, and their 

The total tonnage of anthracite coal, from all the 
regions, for the week ending on the 27th ult., amounted 
to 495,196 tons, an increase of 324,540 tons over the 
corresponding week of last year. The price of coal has 
been advanced by several companies, but it is said to be 
fully one dollar per ton lower than it should be. 

Markets, &c.—Government bonds, 6’s, 1881, 1053; 
5’s, 1881, registered, 102}; do., coupon, 103}; 44 per 
cents, 1891, 1058; 4’s, 1024. 

Cotton continues dull, and prices favor buyers. Sales 
New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 6} cts. in barrels; and refined 7 
cts. for export, and 74 a 8 cts. per gallon for home use. 
Linseed oil, 61 a 62 cts. for American, and 63 a 64 cts. 
for Calcutta. Lard oil, 52 a 53 cts.; Sperm, crude, 75 
cts., bleached winter, 90 a 93 cts. 

Flour continues in fair demand. Minnesota extra, 
#6 a $6.374 ; Penna., $5.75 a $6.25, and Obio and other 
western, $6.10 a $6.50 per barrel. Rye flour, $4.75. 
Corn meal, $2.75. 

Grain.—Wheat is in better demand and prices are 
higher: red and amber, $1.29 a $1.31. Corn, 57 a 59 
common, 3 a 4 cts. per pound. Hogs, 5} a 6 cts. as to 
quality. Sheep, 3a 4} cts. Lambs, 4 a 5} cts. 

Forricn.—Five of the City of Glasgow Bank Di- 
rectors, convicted of uttering false abstracts of balance 
sheets, and sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment, 
were released on the Ist inst., amid the bootings-of a 
crowd. Three others convicted at the same time of 

fraud, theft, and embezzlement, have still ten months 
imprisonment to serve. 
The greater portion of the cotton operatives at Wigan 


trains captured. 

Professor Wise, the aeronaut, accompanied by George 
cts. Oats, mixed, 36 a 36} cts.; white, 37 a 40 cts. per 
bushel. 


the United States. 
Burr, left St. Louis in a balloon on the 28th ult., and 
have not been heard of since. It is feared they are lost. 
Of the 232 deaths in Philadelphia during last week, 
45 were of consumption ; 10 congestion of the lungs ; 12 
cancer ; 5 typhoid fever; 11 inflammation of the lungs; 
cholera infantum 8 ; old age 15. 
of middlings at 10} a 10} cts. per lb. for uplands and 
Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week : 
Prime timothy, 80 a 90 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 
65 a 75 cts. ; straw, 85 cts. a 95 cts. per 100 pounds. 
Beef cattle—The market during the past week has 
been rather better, and prices show some improvement 
for good cattle. Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts. ; 


have resumed work at five per cent. reduction in their 
wages, and all the mills have recommenced working, 

Fifteen thousand people were present at a land meet- 
ing held at Cork on the 5th inst. A member of Par- 
liament for the county, and one of the Home Rule 
leaders, extolled Gladstone’s land act. A Home Rule 
member for Meath declared that the tenants required 
no acts of Parliament. They should rely on passive 
physical resistance to unjust demands. 

For superior education, Germany has 21 universities 
with 1,922 professors and 20,282 students ; 4,311 of the 
latter are in the University of Berlin. 

According to the last census, the population of 
Greece, which in 1870, was 1,457,894, amounts now to 
1,679,755. The population of Athens has increased in 
the same period from 48,000 to 70,000, and that of the 
Pireeus from 11,000 to double. By counting the Greek 
subjects living abroad, a total of about 2,000,000 of 
population would be arrived at. The number of depu- 
ties, now 190, will have to be increased to 204, as the 
electoral law gives one deputy to every 10,000 in- 
habitants. 

The yearly statistics for 1877, published in India, 
show 19,695 persons were killed by wild beasts—46 by 
elephants, 819 by tigers, 200 by leopards, 85 by bears, 
564 by wolves, 24 by hyenas, 1,180 by other wild ani- 
mals, and 16,777 by snakes. Fifty-three thousand cattle 
are also reported to have been killed. Under stimulus 
of a reward amounting to more than £10,000, 22,581 
wild beasts, and 127,295 snakes have been killed; a 
large total in itself, but small compared with the losses 
of man and domestic animals. 

A telegraph station has lately been erected at the 
Ryffel Hotel, under the Ryffelhorn, in the Valais. It 
is about 8,500 feet above the sea level, and is the highest 
telegraph station in Europe. A Swiss paper claims it 
is the highest in the world; but the station on Pike’s 
Peak is 14,000 feet above sea level. 

There are 200 cases of small-pox in Ottawa, Canada, 
and the schools of that city are closed in consequence. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received for James S. Newbold, Jr., Pa., $2.10, vol. 
53; from Augustus Taber, N. Y. City, $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Jesse Osborne, Ind., per Allen Furnas, Agent, 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Susan Worrell, Pa., $2.10, to No. 
12, vol. 54; for Herman H. Leeds, City, $2, vol. 53; 
from William B. Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from 
Julianna N. Powell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from Caleb 
P. Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from Rufus Churchill, 
N.S., #6, vol. 53, 3 copies; from Barclay R. Leeda, 
City, $2.10, vol. 53; from Hetty Ann Bellah, Del., $2.10, 
vol. 53; for Jacob Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 53; from 
Larkin Pennell, Gtn., #2.10, vol. 53, and for Martha L. 
Scott, Pa., $2.10, vol. 53; for Edwin Leeds, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 53; from Francis Wood, N. J., $2.10, to No. 9, vol. 
54; from Elizabeth Peckham, R. I., per Thomas Perry, 
$2.10, vol. 53; from Hannah J. Roberts, City, $2.10, 
vol. 53; from R. B. Jones, Crescentville, $2.10, vol. 53; 
from Howard Darnell, N.J., $2.10, vol. 53; from John 
C. Allen, City, $2, vol. 53, and for John C. Allen, Jr., 
Samuel Allen, and Samuel Leeds, N. J., and Mary 
Allen, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 53; from Henrietia RK, 
Willits, City, $2, vol. 53; from Sarah V. Willits; O., 
$2.10, vol. 53. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The WinTER SEsston opens on Second-day, Eleventh 
month 3d. Parents and others intending to send pupils 
will please make early application to BenJamMin W. 
PassMorE, Sup’t., Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa., 
or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


THE a HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE 


A Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of 
Haverford College” will be held at the Committee- 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth month 14th, 1879, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Epwarp Bett ie, Jr., Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HA, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MarRrIieD, at Friends’ meeting-house, Germantown, 
on the 18th of 9th month, 1879, George M. WARNER 
to Evizapetu B. Wistar, daughter of the late Thomas 
Wistar, Jr. 





